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true of a family in
cepted uttermost Ip&^j^
individual and natioiaa^^
gative. Even when iCrfshna Etutheesing "speaks on
crucial issues, she preserves an "innocent eye/' a
detachment that can only come with the completest
identification with the larger national purpose; so
much so, that she can speak naturally about it.
Her anger glows, and profound conviction welds
her phrases as she opposes wrongs done to indivi-
duals and to a whole people, but so complete is her
absorption in the inward humanity of events that
readers, whose minds are immediately won, would
hardly consider isolated facts excepting in strict
relevance to an autobiographical narration.

An example of the author's power in fusing ex-
ternal episodes and an intimate personal sense of
them, is the description of the Lucknow Central
Prison. There she spent many months in company
with unfortunate sisters who were detained not for
the crime of loving one's motherland and for serv-
ing one's fellowbeings with the purest love and dis-
interestedness, but for actual crimes of violence.
The story takes on a sublimity of pure expression;
what the author sees, what she feels, her intellec-
tual analysis of the complex issues involved in the
present stage of our civilised sub-humanity, are all
given but in a form which cannot be repeated and,
therefore, must be read in the book. Politics, or
sociology, call it what you will, is there, as it must
be, but the story of Bachuli, easily transcends the
false visions by which we classify principles and
objectives in order to escape from a total human
response. A darkened soul, crushed and then ba-
nished by a callous, irresponsible social order, calls
to us. Correlated remedial measures and not reta-
liation, we feel, would be the answer that even a
partially humanised society could give. The high,